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The strength of a poet is his genius : 

The strength of a leader is his sciences : 

The strength of a scholar is his penetration : 

The strength of an artisan is his hand : 

The strength of the brave is in his heart : 

The strength of the orator is confidence : 

The strength of the artist is his design : 

The strength of the virtuous is his patience : 

The strength of the godly is his belief and faith : 

The strength of faith is to be on the truth : 

The strength of the lover of truth is his conscience : 

The strength of conscience is to see what is just : 

The strength of the just is his Goo. 

Catw« the Wits. 

CIRCLE OF THE MORAL WORLD*. 

Poverty causes exertion; 

Exertion causes prosperity; 

Prosperity causes wealth; 

Wealth causes pride; 

Pride causes contention; 

Contention causes war; 

War causes poverty; 

Poverty causes peace; 

The peace of poverty causes exertion. 

Exertion turns round the same circle as before. 

Catwg the Wmb. 



WELSH PROVERBS. 

Plant gairionedd yw hen diartbion f .— — Diaree. 

Among the literary stores, so various and interesting, in which 
the Welsh language abounds, it cannot be deemed surprising, 
that it should contain a valuable collection of Proverbs. This is 
a species of learning, which must have taken early root in most 
countries ; and it may be considered as embodying the most ap- 
proved and current wisdom of the various nations, where it is 
found to prevail. Its concise and sententious method of convey- 

* Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 40. 

t " Old Proverbs are ths children of Truth,"— Abaci. 
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ing instruction was also peculiarly adapted to that channel of 
oral tradition, by which it was anciently retained. And, as no 
people, perhaps, ever carried the exercise of the memory in this 
respect to an equal extent with the Cymry, under the influence 
of the Bardic Institution, the claim of their moral adages to an 
equal antiquity with those of other countries cannot reasonably 
jbe questioned. 

The Welsh Archaiology has preserved a large body of Apho- 
risms under the title of " The Wisdom of the Cymry," appro* 
priating most of them to particular authors. Some few of these, 
ascribed to Catwg, have already appeared in the Cambro- 
Briton. But the Proverbs, to which allusion has now been 
made, do not form a part, properly speaking, of these apho- 
risms, but, without being distinctly appropriated, are classed 
under the general appellation of Diarebion, a word, that im- 
plies literally truths not to be disputed. It will form a part of 
the plan of this work occasionally to submit translations from 
these, selecting, in general, such as may be deemed to be most 
purely Welsh. 

By way of introducing the subject, the following extract, trans- 
lated from a Latin Epistle, written by the celebrated Dr. John 
Davies to Sir Simon ds D'Ewes, may not be considered unin- 
teresting. Although it does not enter into a particular history 
or explanation of the Diarebion, its remarks upon proverbs in 
general must have been deemed sufficiently judicious to entitle 
them to insertion, even had they emanated from a character of 
Jess note than the distinguished writer. The letter, from which 
this extract is made, is dated Mallwyd, Feb. 2d, 1640. 



" When your letter arrived I had no translation of British 
Proverbs, which you desire to have. As soon as I received it, I 
immediately set about an interpretation of them ; and I send 
you, with this, a few sheets, and will, with the blessing of God, 
transmit you the rest in a short time. I know, excellent Sir, 
that you will receive them with pleasure ; and if, amongst our 
adages, some should appear rather cold and inelegant, you can 
not be ignorant that it proceeds from this cause, — that the writ- 
ings of no language, (especially proverbs, rendered, as they gene- 
rally are, word for word,) can be transfused into another tongue 
without losing much of the grace and beauty, which they possess 
in the original. And there are in all languages many ambigu. 
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ous words, which can not always be rendered ambiguously in 
another language. And many proverbs take their rise from an 
ambiguity of expression. Most proverbs, says Erasmus, have 
this peculiarity, that they require to be pronounced in that 
tongue, which gave them birth ; like some wines that will not 
bear exportation, but only retain their natural flavour on the 
particular spot where they are produced. And Scaliger ob- 
aerves, in his Treatise de Subtilitate, addressed to Cardanus, 
that there are some maxims, cherished in all languages, which, 
being sustained, as it were, by certain props in their own tongue, 
upon being transplanted, as one may say, to a strange colony, 
no longer preserve their original reputation. 

" You will pardon me, excellent Sir, if I should not (as ought 
to be done with respect to proverbs) explain the various mean- 
ings of each, and its customary acceptation amongst us; its par- 
ticular use, and the reason of such use. Nor must you consider 
all the proverbs, which come under that title, as not to be found 
in the adages of other countries. For amongst them many are 
sententious sayings (ywjaau), aphorisms (chrice), apologues, 
and similitudes ; many are apothegms ; some are pious, learned, 
and witty sayings ; — others again admonitions, instructions, and 
counsels. All of these are of the meaning, that is embraced in 
the Hebrew word ~TJ)ft mashal, whence the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon are called viffiiQ mishlei ; and the Arabic word is muthsala, 
wherefore adages in that language are called amthsalo. All this 
Solomon clearly shews in the title of his Proverbs, wherein he 
says " The Proverbs of Solomon, to know wisdom and instruc- 
" tion, to perceive the words of understanding; to receive the 
" instruction of wisdom, justice, and judgment and equity." 
Finally, you must not accuse our proverbs, or my attempts to 
explain them, as mere verbose trifles (pkvapiat). An inclina- 
tion to comply with your request will not be wanting; but 
whether with any success must be left to your judgment. It will 
be your part to throw in a black or a white ball. For myself, 
1 will use my best endeavours, that neither you shall repent of 
the request, nor I of the performance *." 

* The r: st of the F.putle, from which this passage is extracted, is not of 
a very interesting nature. It relates principally to the learned Doctor's 
opinion with respect to the Trojan descent of the Britons, as it appears in 
the Preface to his Dictionary. The Latin translations of the Proverbs, to 
which he refers above, are preserved in the British Museum, and form a 
large collection. — El. 



